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THE PORTLAND, ME., CAMERA CLUB 
(An A ppreciation) 





THOMAS HARRISON CUMMINGS 


‘But each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it, for the God of things ‘as they are.” 
— KIPLING. 


Art in any form, to those who love the true and the beautiful, is always pleasing and acceptable. 
The more photography is exploited as a medium for art expression, the more enjoyable and 
valuable it becomes. The work of the Portland, Me., Camera Club that we reproduce in this 
issue, in nearly every instance, is what may be styled good photography accompanied by 
artistic knowledge and feeling. And if the first requisite of a painter is that he should know 
his medium and that his painting should be good, so we may say of the photographer, his first 
duty is to produce good photographs, retaining, where he can, all the grace, beauty and 
breadth of his picture without losing definition, outline and the impression, at least, of form and 
color. This group of pictures, distinctly representative of this type of photograph, has been 
developed among us during the past two years by the Salon Club of America, and the American 
Federation movement of which the Portland, Me., Camera Club forms an important part. It will 
be readily recalled that this Salon Club comprised an earnest body of younger workers who started 
an active and virile protest in the United States two years ago, against the monopolistic methods 
of the Photo Secession; that its first exhibition was held last year in New York with great success, 
and that the preparations for the second Salon are now well under way. These men insist that 
while a picture may gain in value by having the subordinate and uninteresting parts indistinct, 
nevertheless, that form should never be entirely lost, and that a charming subject ought to be 
given with, at least, clearness. This constitutes perhaps the chief point at issue between the 
Photo Secessionists and the followers of the New Movement. 

The pictures of Messrs. Thompson, Peterson, Dearborn, Gerhardts, Both, Phillips and 
Wish, reproduced with this article, illustrate these principles and can be a lesson to those 
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C. W. DEARBORN THE PATH 


who think that woolly clouds, foggy trees, faint, dusty landscapes, and out-of-focus portraits are 
the only ideals in landscape and artistic portraiture. To leave out detail is oftentimes excellent, 
but to substitute fog, blur and smudge is scarcely idyllic, to say the least. It is the old struggle 
between realism and romanticism for art expression— as old as the history of art itself. But 
the art of the future, it has been said, ‘‘ will not be wholly romantic, nor wholly realistic, nor wholly 
individualistic,’ but will combine all these traits, and thus appeal to our curiosity, our pleasure 
of recognition and the sympathy apparently existing between ourselves and the artist’s person- 
ality. This mingling of realism and romanticism in art will constitute one of the chief aims 
of photographic and other artists, in the years to come. 

Without individualizing, there are certain general traits that seem to characterize these 
pictures of the Portland Camera Club that are well worth pointing out here. First, they all start 
out with a definite purpose in view, never forgetting that each picture should tell its own story. 
Secondly, as already stated, they aim at producing everything in the simplest and broadest 
manner possible; e¢.g., is an open-ait effect desired, an evening or late afternoon lighting will 
usually be chosen, on account of the greater breadth of effect that can be had at that time. Thirdly, 
special attention is given, in almost every ‘case, to rightly placing the principal point of interest 
and its lighting in these pictures. Fourthly, the composition is well thought out, always keeping 
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O. P. T. WISH A STORY FROM LIFE 


the motif of the picture well intact, and in the softening down and bringing together of the 
masses and tone values there is no sacrifice of texture in these pictures. Finally, they have 
sought consistently to produce not merely good photographs, but pictures as well. Their acces- 
sories have been few and simple, and their choice of subjects has been good. The fisherman 
in his boat, under the lowering skies, typifies a phase of life along the rockbound coast of 
Maine often to be met with. There is a subtle beauty in the curves of the old yawl boat and 
a graceful charm about the whole picture that makes it realistic and very fascinating. From 
an artistic standpoint, the rustic in the woods, carrying a bundle of fagots, constitutes a more 
picturesque subject for the camera than the statesman in his Cabinet or the king upon his 
throne. Note the simplicity of the objects used in composing these studies of rustic life, especially, 
‘““Mending the Break.”” Two men, a farm boy, a plough, horses, a stubble field, and a 
background of early spring trees. Emerson says that 


“* All great actions have been simple, 
And all great pictures are.” 


Peterson’s “Lily Pond,’’ Gerhardts’ “Solitude,’’ Dearborn’s ‘‘ Bend in the River, ” and Thomp- 
son’s “Summer Vista”’ are pictures both simple and great, that fill the mind and expand the 
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J. R. PETERSON THE LILY POND 


soul. The two snow scenes entitled “ Lengthening Shadows,”’ by J. R. Peterson, and ‘‘ Winter,”’ 
by A. C. Both, are in a class all by themselves —two superb renderings of a winter landscape. It 
has often been said that Art can hardly be taught because it is the expression of a feeling or 
sympathy for what is grand and beautiful in nature. If one is destitute of such sympathy, 
the attempt to make one feel it, much less to express it, is futile, because it is like asking a blind 
man to see and describe the beauty of a sunset. That the feeling for nature exists in this remark- 
able group of men no one can doubt who sees these pictures; and that it has been cultivated and 
developed along right lines to a marked degree, no one will deny who studies this work with 
unprejudiced eyes. Yet, the love of nature alone did not produce these pictures. It was only 
by going to nature often and studying her in her ever changing moods that they learned not only 
the external beauties, but also the lessons and feelings that underlie every aspect of nature, and 
which only the mind of the true artist, stimulated by incessant study, can discover. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 


PHIL M. RILEY 


ELEVENTH PAPER — PHOTOGRAPHING ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


1. Apparatus. — Beginners usually do their first work with a cheap box camera and that 
fact makes it probable that their unsuccessful attempts in this branch of photography are due, 
not so much to the difficult requirements of the subject, as to the inadequacy of the apparatus 
used. ‘The worker who has made any attempts of this kind whatever knows that when the camera 
is pointed at an ordinary house from a position sufficiently distant from it to secure a pleasing 
picture, the entire roof will not appear on the negative if the camera is held level, as it should be. 
If it is tilted upward distortion results and the vertical lines converge toward a vanishing point 
above the image, while if a more distant point of view is chosen the image will not be sufficiently 
large. This forms the chief difficulty in architectual work, and it renders the box camera entirely 
useless. Good views cannot be made snap-shot fashion with the camera in the hand, nor can 
pleasing composition be obtained with a finder alone. A good tripod is just as necessary for 
architectural photography as it is unnecessary in photographing streets, and a ground glass 
screen of very fine grain, upon which to focus and compose the picture, is indispensable. It is 
practically impossible to do any satisfactory work without a folding camera, or better still, a 
view camera having a reversible and double swing-back pivoted at the center, and a rising and 
falling front. The plate when ready for exposure must be parallel with the walls of the building 
to be photographed, or at right angles to the horizon line, which will be spoken of later. If this 
is not the case the vertical lines will converge upward and cause, what in this paper has already 
been incorrectly called, distortion. It will be wise to ascertain how the swing-back and rising 
front will help us and why it is that pyramid-shaped images are not really the result of distortion. 

Let us suppose that a camera is set up perfectly level, as shown in Figure 1, so that the axis 
of the lens will be in the center of the plate and at right angles to both the surface of the plate 
and the wall of the building. It may be seen in the figure that the rays of light above and below 
the axial rays are of the same length, thus rendering the building correctly. ‘To secure more 
foreground or sky the front may be lowered, or raised as it is in Figure 2. We find that this 
adjustment gives sufficient range for small houses, but for buildings ot larger dimensions we must 
tilt the camera upward, as in Figure 3. The moment we do this, however, the axis of the lens is 
changed in its relation to the plate and the wall of the building from a right to an oblique angle, 
and the rays of light above the axial rays are longer than those below. Now the farther away 
an object is the smaller will be its image on the plate, and an object near the lens always necessi- 
tates a longer focal length than an object at a distance. A glance at the focusing scale on any 
camera will prove this. Let us refer to Figure 3 and see just what effect these optical laws will 
have upon the resulting image. The top of the building at D is farther from the lens than the 
bottom at E, and will require a shorter focal length at F than E does at G. Therefore that part 
of the image of the building at F will be smaller and will gradually increase in size as G is 
approached. In other words, the rays forming an image of the more distant portion of the 
building are more contracted than those forming an image of the nearer portion, whose rays are 
permitted to diverge or disperse to a greater extent. This, of course, causes the vertical lines of 
the building which are really parallel to have the appearance of converging to a vanishing point 
above the image. 

Now this is not distortion, as many suppose, but absolutely correct rendering, although it 
does not seem soin the finished picture. Prove this fact for yourself by standing near a high building 
and looking upward. It will be very evident that the vertical lines appear to converge and if 
they could be projected, would meet somewhere in the sky. When farther from the building this 
is not so noticeable, but the principle is the same. We are all familiar with the convergence of 
the horizontal lines bounding the fronts of buildings as they recede from us and diminish in size 
when seen in street views. Vertical lines would appear in a similar manner when viewed by the 
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FIGURE 2 





FIGURE 1 


eye, but for the fact that we are taught from childhood to recognize rectangular objects, even 
when viewed at an oblique angle, and so we see not the image which the eye throws on the retina, 
but what our reason tells us is true. The camera has no brain, and as a result we get absolutely 
correct rendering, although it appears distorted to the eye. A swing-back is the redeeming feature, 
for by its use the unequal contraction and dispersion of the rays of light which have passed through 
the lens may be equalized so as to bring all portions of the building to a relative focus, which 
corrects what seems like distortion in the finished picture. In other words, by adjusting the swing- 
back so that the top will be nearer the lens and the bottom farther from it, as shown by the dotted 
line in Figure 3, the rays forming an image of the top of the building are allowed to diverge until 
the vertical lines are rendered parallel in the negative image. 

Another difficulty confronts us in the unequal sharpness of different portions of the image 
when the swing-back is used. If the top is in focus the bottom will be slightly blurred, or vice 
versa. ‘This is caused by spherical aberration, which was explained in the paper on lenses, and 
as a result, images are not as sharp at the edges as at the center, although this varies with the 
quality of the lens. Some of the anastigmats are nearly if not. wholly corrected for this fault. 
Most lenses will not show it as long as the axial rays strike the plate at right angles, so that the 
picture plane of the image is nearly at the center of the plate. If, however, we wish to photo- 
graph a building, as shown in Figure 4, the picture plane is at the base of the plate and the sharp- 
ness of the image will gradually diminish toward the top of the building, which will not be on 
the plate at all. Here, again, the rising front comes to our aid, as in Figure 5, where the picture 
plane is brought much nearer the center of the plate, and better definition is secured, although 
it is probable that a small stop must be used. The proper adjustment of the swing-back and 
rising front should be thoroughly mastered by the aspirant in architectural photography, as the 
requirements for perfect perspective, sharpness and rectilinear lines, are very stringent. 

All these difficulties in securing images as we see them make it very evident that a fine lens 
is quite necessary. A rapid rectilinear working at f. 8 is the cheapest possible equipment, and 
a good anastigmat working at f. 5.6 is greatly to be desired. Probably in no other branch of 
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S. B. PHILLIPS 


photography is its necessity made so apparent. For ordinary work it should preferably be of such 
a focal length that an angle of about 50 degrees will be included. In selecting a lens make sure 
that its circle of illumination is quite a little larger than the plate it is intended to cover with the 
largest stop. If this is not the case and the swing-back and rising front are used, the corners of 
the plate will be beyond the circle of illumination. This matter has already been explained in 
the paper on lenses. In narrow streets and similar places a wide angle lens ‘embracing from 80 
to go degrees will be required, but it should be used only in cases of extreme necessity, as its 
tendency is to exaggerate the perspective and produce harsh vanishing lines. Any of the ordinary 
pneumatic shutters giving time, bulb and instantaneous exposures from 1 to 1-100 second, such 
as are usually fitted to folding cameras, are equal to all requirements, if they have the usual iris 
diaphragms. These are very important, for the rigid demands of architectural work oblige the 
use of a small diaphragm to increase the definition and size of the field covered. This not only 
increases the exposure ‘itself but also the latitude of exposure, so that the possibility of failure is 
greatly reduced. We find this fact especially helpful because very rapid exposures are seldom 
needed. With diaphragms we can also vary the contrast in our pictures to some extent. A small 
diaphragm seems to increase the depth of the shadows, giving brilliancy and contrast, while a 
large diaphragm gives soft effects; but the diaphragm used must always be small enough 
to give good definition. A small spirit level should be a part of the equipment, but do not depend 
upon it until you have proved that it is accurately mounted. 

2. Linear Perspective.—In actual work composition demands our attention, and since 
true and pleasing perspective is the supreme requirement in architectural photography, the 
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FIGURE 6 


choice of a proper point of view becomes first in importance. Now perspective is of two classes: 
linear and aerial. Securing linear perspective may be defined as the art of so rendering an 
object on a plane surface that the picture of it will give exactly the same impression to the eye 
as the object itself, if viewed from the same point. The normal angle of vision included by 
the eye, about 50 degrees, will always give pleasing perspective from the right point of view; so 
if we keep in mind the definition just given above and use lenses of the right focal length, our 
work should be of a high standard in regard to composition. But we see that much of all this 
is dependent upon the point of view, therefore let us consider it more fully. 

3. Choosing a Point of View.—An architect designs a building, especially if it is to stand 
alone in an open space, to be viewed from certain points; and the photographer should study his 
subject sufficiently to find these points and thus get the best possible rendering of the structure. 
In finding a good point of view, attention must always be given to the distance of the point from 
the building, the horizon, and the relation between the point and the sides of the building. 

Although the eye embraces an angle of vision about 120 degrees in extent, only about 50 
degrees of the central portion is distinct; and therefore for ideal work our lenses should have this 
angle of view, or approximately so. We may then safely set up the camera at a point from which 
the entire building to be photographed can be seen by the eye with fair distinctness. Little fear 
need be entertained that a position too remote will be chosen, for the surroundings in cities, at 
least, rarely permit it. Moreover, these surroundings often necessitate a point of view much 
closer than we could desire, and a wide angle lens becomes necessary. ‘This should be avoided 
whenever possible, for a point of view too near the building always results in unpleasant, harsh 
vanishing lines, and if there is a wide projecting cornice a large part of the roof will be hidden 
and the true perspective and character of the entire edifice will be lost. Whenever possible a 
distance of about three times the height of the building should be made use of, and it will insure 
pleasing results. 

Next in importance is the position of the horizon line. This is a line on a level with the eye, 
toward which all other lines of the building appear to converge. In Figure 6 this is represented 
by the line A B, to which the dotted projections of the principal perspective or vanishing lines 
converge. These may converge in opposite directions, as shown, or there may be but a single 
set of lines converging in one direction to one vanishing point, as in the case of buildings located 
immediately between other buildings and showing but one side. Although the angles of the 
vanishing lines may vary, the horizon line is always on a level with the eye of the observer, and 
thus it may be seen that the height of the point of view from the ground regulates the position 
of the horizon line, and the angles of the perspective lines as well. In Figure 6 the point of 
view is located so that the eye of the observer is at a position on a level with the intersection of the 
horizon line and the corner line of the building. If the point of view was below the building, 
all of the perspective lines would converge downward to an extremely low horizon, the upper lines 
being much more acute than the lower; or viewed from a position above the building, the lines 
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J. R. PETERSON LENGTHENING SHADOWS 


would converge upward to an extremely high horizon, the lower lines being much more acute 
than the upper. Neither of these positions are pleasing; the former having a tendency to exag- 
gerate the height and perspective, and the latter a tendency to give a flattened and distorted appear- 
ance. Between these two extremes is the safe working ground, in which we may tend toward 
one extreme or the other for the sake of effect. Always locate the horizon with reference to the 
nature of the subject and the effect desired. ‘The higher the building, the higher the horizon 
should be. For advertising purposes it is considered desirable by some to give a building the 
appearance of great height and size, and therefore a very low horizon is chosen, but this method 
should be avoided, for very little is gained by it and the results are usually more ludicrous than 
awe-inspiring. For the ordinary residence, the height of the observer’s eye from the ground will 
nearly always give good perspective. Larger buildings should be taken from a higher station, 
as from the window ofa building nearly opposite, but never midway from top to bottom, or the 
upper and lower perspective lines will become the same length, all corresponding angles the 
same size, and the picture will not be pleasing. The best effect is secured when the horizon line 
is lower than midway in the height. Notice a few tall buildings as you have opportunity and 
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you will find them as well proportioned as smaller ones, being designed much like a classic 
column. The lower floors, from one to four as the case may be, represent the base; the intermediate 
floors the shaft; and the top floors the frieze and cornice. This would indicate that the horizon 
line should preferably be at or a little lower than the top line of the base. 

The third consideration is the relation between the point of view and the sides of the building. 
Never photograph from a position directly in front of a building, for there will be practically no 
perspective, as we ordinarily think of the term, and the horizontal lines will all appear parallel. 
The proper position is a little to one side, where the returns of the moldings may be seen. If 
two elevations of a building are to be shown, as is best when possible, do not take a position so 
that equal portions of the two are shown on each side of the corner line. Buildings which have 
two or more elevations facing on a street are almost always designed so that one side appears 
more prominent than the others, and is in reality the front. ‘This side should occupy the larger por- 
tion of the picture, although care must be used that the vanishing lines of the minor side are not 
too abrupt. Many public buildings are studded with gables, towers, and domes, which affect 
the sky line, and to get a pleasing effect often requires a different point of view than would other- 
wise be chosen. Pleasing sky lines are very important, but so varied are the conditions found 
in actual work that the treatment of them must be left almost wholly to the good taste of the worker. 

4. Aerial Perspective, Light, Shade and Shadow. — The apparent form of objects is very 
different from their real form, not only in respect to shape but also in respect to distinctness. 
These changes in distinctness are affected by distance and atmosphere and differ constantly with 
the varied conditions of light and weather. It is this purely artistic side of the subject which 
is called aerial perspective, and success in its application depends upon the individual ability 
of the worker. Color being such a potent and truthful portrayer of varying distances, it may 
be said that aerial perspective belongs more properly to the painter than to the monochrome 
photographer, but in photography there are color values, light and shade, and differences of focus 
to work with. The best photographs do possess aerial perspective, and it is secured largely by 
a proper choice of the time of day for making exposures, the quality of the lighting and the con- 
dition of the atmosphere or weather. Architectural views do not require and cannot possess 
aerial perspective in its true sense to a high degree, as do landscapes, but light and shade, how- 
ever, are important, as are shadows as well, and the worker should not fail to differentiate between 
shade and shadow. The side of a building upon which the light of the sun falls is called the light 
side; another side, which the direct light of the sun does not reach, is said to be in shade; while 
if a tree, for instance, grew so as to be interposed between the sun and the light side of the building, 
it would cast its shadow on the building. In form shadows always resemble the object which 
prevents the passage of light, but shade does not suggest any definite form or limit, or is it usually 
as dark as the shadows. Architects in making designs not only draw their moldings, cornices, 
and ornaments with regard to good linear perspective, but they also show the way in which the 
light, shade, and shadows would appear in the best lighting, and many buildings that looked well 
on paper are far from being artistic in appearance because they have been built in localities or 
positions in respect to points of the compass so that the intended effects of light and shade can- 
not possibly be secured. Never photograph a building with the sun directly back of the camera, 
so that both sides of the building are equally lighted. The results are always flat and without 
relief — all high lights and no shadows. First of all, a time of day should be chosen when the 
front of the building is in light and the secondary side in shade, thus securing principality and 
subordination. This condition will probably last a number of hours, so watch the change in 
the shadows cast by any projections on the building upon the light side. Until you become 
experienced it will be instructive to watch these changes one day, deciding at what hour the most 
pleasing effect is presented, and making an exposure the next day at that hour. A few trials of 
this kind will train the worker so that he can tell at a glance what will or will not appear well 
in a photograph. At noon the shadows are very long, black and almost vertical, but the contrast 
between the lights and shadows gradually diminishes as evening approaches, and the shadows 
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A CRAFTSMAN J. 
themselves are short and almost horizontal. This same effect is seen early in the morning. Now 
as a rule the best results are obtained between these extremes when the shadows are cast at an 
angle of about 45 degrees, but it is surprising what an improvement a longer or a shorter shadow 
will sometimes give. High buildings are usually improved by short shadows or a low sun; low 
buildings are improved by longer shadows or a higher sun. 

5. Sentiment. — Architectural photography may be artistic as well as other branches, if 
a little care is given to the sentiment, or we may say the environment, which should be 
in harmony with the nature of the subject. Life always adds interest and variety, and photo- 
graphs of residences are much improved by one or more figures, but do not get out the whole 
family and pose them in ludicrous fashion after the style of a group portrait. The figures should 
always be subordinate to the building itself, and should be in natural positions, walking or other- 
wise occupied, and not staring at the camera. In photographing commercial or other public 
buildings the introduction of life into the view is especially beneficial, and a busy scene in the 
street along the front of the building should always be aimed for. Have an eye for these little 
things and your views will improve wonderfully. Carry this idea of sentiment into the sky and 
if a good cloud, or other atmospheric effect, cannot be had in the same negative with the building, 
print in a suitable one from a special negative. 

6. Plates. — Ordinary brands of medium rapidity are very satisfactory for the great ma- 
jority of architectural views. Plates listed in Classes 14 and 14 in the exposure tables of the 
third paper of this series will give pleasing results for ordinary work; those in Class 1} being 
sufficiently rapid to permit of instantaneous exposures on crowded streets, provided the lens 
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G. E. FOGG A CUP OF TEA 


gives good definition with a large stop. If this is not the case and a small stop must be used, 
some of the plates listed in Class 1 may be substituted; but great care should be used to give 
correct exposures, as these plates do not possess the latitude of slower brands. . In photographing 
commercial buildings, where it is desirable to include the life of the streets at close range, the 
plates n this class are preferable. 

7. Exposure. — Architectural subjects usually require about the exposure for an average 
landscape, or perhaps a trifle more. Reference to the exposure tables of the third paper will 
serve as a guide, but the worker must depend to some extent upon good judgment and experience, 
and in getting this experience, the Normal Photometer, sold by the PHoro ERA, will be of great service. 

8. Finish. — The best architectural negatives are full of detail, brilliant, but without 
harsh contrasts, and the pyro formula given in the fourth paper of this series will produce such 
negatives. The choice of a printing paper is largely a matter of personal preference; all are 
pleasing in their own especial way. “Gaslight” papers are probably best adapted to the 
needs of beginners because of the extreme simplicity of manipulation, the uniform results which 
may be obtained by timing exposures, and the many different weights, surface textures, and 
degrees of contrast which may be secured. Platinum paper is always excellent for archi- 
tectural subjects; so also is Aristo Platino, while a glossy silver print is especially fine for re- 
production purposes. 
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PHOTO ERA TOURS OF EUROPE. — THE IDEAL PORTABLE OUTFIT 


When our party of twenty-two, including the participants in the PHoto Era Tour of Europe 
for Photographers, sailed from New York, we carried a varied equipment of cameras, including 
several styles of Folding Pocket Kodaks, a panoramic camera using 4 x 5 films, an 8 x 10 view 
outfit, etc. Of course, such restless spirits as ours could not endure the thought of ten days 
without photographing, and the battery of rapid firers got into action before the ship left the wharf, 
and kept it up all the way down the bay. After we had passed Sandy Hook, the developing 
machines came out, and soon several cabins were the scene of photographic activity. The 
machine was a novelty to most of us, and some had never developed a film in it; but notwithstand- 
ing this, by dinner time we had a number of perfect strips of negatives, and at breakfast the next 
morning we showed Velox prints of our productions, probably the first time that. photographs 
had ever been made with such ease and speed on board ship. 

Naturally the other cameras were brought into use also, but plates could not be developed 
in a stateroom, and although we found that the surgeon had fitted up his surgery as a dark room, 
and was kind enough to allow us the use of it, after developing a couple of plates in the narrow 
quarters at the inconvenient hours when it was possible to resort there, plate developing under 
these unfavorable conditions was given up as a bad job. 

Meanwhile, however, the kodakers tested their focusing scales and shutter speeds, got charac- 
teristic views of ship life, wave pictures and sunsets, and developed and printed them with ease 
and rapidity. 

Landing at Antwerp, we strolled around the old commercial city, finding interesting sub- 
jects everywhere, and easily snapping them without attracting attention. Not so with the stand 
cameras and the panoramic outfit. As soon as a tripod was set up, either a crowd of people with 
plenty of time on their hands grouped-themselves in the foreground, or else the unconscious group 
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desired became a collection of stiff and uninteresting people posing for a photograph. The 
panoramic camera soon earned the sobriquet of ‘“‘The Typewriter,” for it had to be wound up 
for every exposure and regulated with a fan, and when it went off, it was with a whirr and a rattle 
like a church clock, which drew the attention of every one within a block. 

We traveled through Belgium up to Paris, and the owner of the panoram learned wisdom, 
packed it away, and purchased a No. 3 F. P. K. de Luxe. With this he did good work through- 
out the trip, and although sometimes a wide-reaching sweep of sea and mountain made him sigh 
for the 12-inch film of the panoramic camera, he did not regret the change. 

The tale of the 8 x 10 was not so short, and was productive of much vexation to the owner 
and of mirth to the rest of the party at times. Appreciating the burden which plates would be, 
the owner had brought film-holders, with the intention of using cut films. Some of these he 
had bought in America, but alas, in packing he had taken the wrong package, and when he 
started to load, he found that his bundle contained card mounts, and that the films were waiting 
his return to his rooms in America. So we went out to purchase cut films in Paris. It proved 
that only one firm in France makes them, and when we went to their Paris agency, there were 
none in stock of the size we wanted, or larger. By sending a long telegram to the factory (at 
our expense) we were able to get the promise of the delivery of ten dozen on the day we were to 
leave Paris. We got them, but when the owner started to load, he discovered that the maker 
had cut them 8 x 1o in Paris inches, and they were so small that they would not stay in the holders. 
It was too late to doanything about changing, so we went on to Berne, and there the plate-holders were 
given to a mechanic to change over. He promised them for that evening, but they did not arrive, 
and as we left in the morning before he opened his shop, we left them there. We kept the tele- 
graph and telephone wires hot, but the package was always a little too late to catch us, and 
the camera remained unused. At last in desperation the owner shipped the whole outfit to 
London, and left directions for the film-holders to go there too, when they arrived. Having 
thus gotten rid of several cubic feet of baggage, he traveled more easily, and henceforth relied also 
on a 3A F. P. K., for which we got films without difficulty. The total result of carrying an 
8 x 10 camera five thousand miles was two negatives and a large amount of experience. 

During the rest of trip in Italy, Greece, and Turkey, F. P. K.’s were the only cameras we 
used, and we got thousands of good negatives, all developed with the developing machine. This 
never failed us under any conditions. We developed films in Milan with the thermometer at 95°, 
and the air saturated with water vapor after a thunderstorm. The conditions were so bad that 
the gelatine melted under our fingers wherever we touched it, but we developed, fixed, washed, 
and dried seven films without using alum. Not one frilled, and we did not lose an exposure. 
We developed films in water thick with dirt and iron rust, or so hard that it precipitated volumi- 
nously when the developer was mixed; we developed on the same film exposures made on the 
Italian lakes at noon and at seven P. M. with the I speed, as well as others made indoors with at 
least five times too much exposure, and outside under the blazing Grecian sun at midday. All 
gave perfect prints, although the printing time was, of course, protracted for the overexposures. 

One of the greatest advantages was that we were able to develop almost on the spot, and 
many times were able to decide definitely that we had made a satisfactory picture of a place that 
we might never see again, or had an opportunity to take it over again if we had failed, as was the 
case in the Acropolis Museum at Athens, where we all gave far too long exposure, although work- 
ing with an actinometer. 

We are enthusiastic over the simplifications which have recently been introduced into pho- 
tography, as well as the educational opportunities offered to photographers by European travel. 
We expect to lead another PHoto Era party abroad next summer, visiting the art centers of 
Europe, and some of the most picturesque regions of the world, but we shall most earnestly 
advise every one who goes to carry, as the ideal outfit for travelers, an F. P. K., a developing 
machine and N. C. films. 
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WHAT THE MICROSCOPE SEES IN THE DARK ROOM 
C. H. CLAUDY 


A comprehensive title, this, and one which I cannot write up to in the space allowed me. In 
fact, were I to try to tell all that the microscope could show in any dark room, I am afraid I 
would be writing and you reading until we neither of us had further use for knowledge. But 
a few of the more interesting and, to photographers, more pertinent things in the dark room, 
which take on a new aspect when seen under the wonder-showing tube, I will try to tell you 
about. 

In my last paper I promised a physical hypothesis for a chemical fact. Yet Ido not know 
but what I should have said a new physical hypothesis for a physical fact. For is any one yet 
able to say that the act of dissolving any substance is an act purely chemical or purely physical ? 
For instance, we know that a physical change can take place without chemical action, or the 
generation of heat. When you pick up a stone and move it a few feet from its first location, 
the matter in the stone has undergone a change which is purely physical, — that of location. 
It is still the same stone, unchanged in composition, and its temperature has not altered. If 
you could throw that stone hard enough, however, against a wall, you would make it red hot, 
because arrested motion dissipates in heat. Now, however, the stone would have sustained a 
physical and a chemical change, since the red heat would affect its composition to some extent. 
If you could treat this stone with certain acids, you would see it gradually disappear, which act 
would also be accompanied with heat. No chemical change can take place without a change 
of temperature of some kind; consequently, when any action results in heat, which we know is 
not due to a physical cause, as arrested motion, we surmise a chemical change. Now if an ounce 
of water be poured over a dram of concentrated sulphuric acid — a somewhat dangerous thing 
to do, by the way — there is an immediate result in heat; the solution gets hot, the containing 
glass gets hot, and the whole thing may give off steam. Yet the most delicate chemical tests 
show only sulphuric acid and water. There has been a chemical change, which left things just 
as they were, as far as we can see. The direct opposite is found in dissolving hypo in water. 
The solution gets cold. Heat leaves the solution. It gradually warms up again to the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere and hypo and water are the constituents of the solution, yet we have 
every right to assume, from the change of temperature, a chemical change. 
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Every user of pyro has observed the erratic way in which it acts when it is dissolved. If 
it is added to the concentrated soda and then water poured in, it changes color slightly, then 
back again to clear liquid. If it is put in a glass and water poured over it, it frequently changes 
to a bright red, and back again immediately. Chemical change, evidently, yet pyro remains 
in the solution, as we can find out by developing a plate. 

What I am endeavoring to show is that in stating the reason why pyro dissolves so readily 
to be a physical one, I am not taking into account the possible chemical reasons. Some say 
the act of solvation is purely physical, a matter of the molecules of the substance dissolved 
slipping in between the molecules of the liquid. Others say solvation is a distinct chemical 
change, and some have said that every substance which can be dissolved possesses two distinct 
compositions, one in the solid state and one when dissolved. Be that as it may, I think I can 
show you, with the accompanying photomicrograph, why pyro dissolves so quickly. You 
have all noticed that when, in an eight-ounce graduate of water, or water and soda, you drop, 
say, ten grains of pyro, that the white powder, although it sinks swiftly, rarely reaches the bottom 
of the glass. This property of quick dissolving is of the greatest benefit to the photographer, 
saving not only vexation, but time—and time, when a chemical oxidizes in ten minutes so as to 
be practically useless, is valuable. 

If you will look at the photomicrograph of the pyro grains, you will see that they are com- 
posed of long, slender needles. In the original photograph (I cannot tell whether it will repro- 
duce well) is a delicate tracery of other long needles, much smaller than the principal objects 
in the photograph, which, if in their turn are magnified greatly, reveal the presence of still 
another set of smaller and still more delicate needles. In other words, pyro crystallizes in ex- 
tremely small, long crystals, offering the maximum of surface with the minimum of bulk for the 
water to attack and dissolve. Even if pyro crystals be mashed together, there are still innumer- 
able spaces left for the water to penetrate, and, inasmuch as the surface of the pyro is so great, 
compared with its bulk, the water can act much more quickly than it can on such a chemical 
as hypo, for instance, which has large, flat crystals of irregular shape. I wish it were possible 
to explain, by use of the microscope, why hypo produces cold, but that is a problem as unsolv- 
able by such means as to say why a man has a fever by looking at the thermometer. 

There are few sights prettier to witness than the act of crystallization under the microscope. 
In making the subject for the pyro photograph I took an extremely minute quantity, such as 
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I could pick up with the point of a pin, and laid it upon a slide of glass. On top of this I put 
an equally tiny drop of water, also with the point of the pin. I then arranged the light so that 
by means of the dark stop already referred to in this series, I could see what there was to see, 
as a light illuminated body, against a black ground. Watching closely a field of black, sud- 
denly I saw a bright, white needle appear, literally out of darkness. This needle grew slowly 
across the field, and everywhere it went it put forth branches, much as a tree does, and these 
branches in their turn branched, until the whole field was full of growing needles. Moving 
the slide until I came to the edge of the area of evaporating solution, I watched the conclusion 
of the experiment. Two separate groups of needles rushed towards each other, in different 
directions, and met in the center, each one sending forth tiny crystal branches, like the bayonets 
of two opposing armies. The bayonets met, crossed each other, and were still, and the experi- 
ment, apparently, was over. But on applying a higher power, I could see the delicate, fern- 
like tracery still forming beneath the mass of the crystals, as the last remaining bits of moisture 
were taken up by the all-greedy air. 

In the case of the ferricyanide crystals this experiment had the additional charm of color, 
beautiful reds and browns resulting from the play of the light through different thicknesses of 
the crystals. But the forms lacked the regularity and beauty of the pyro, and after all, were 
much coarser and less attractive. 

The experiment of watching the contents of a chrome hypo alum bath evaporate and leave 
its crystals was the most interesting of the lot. The bath consisted of hypo, chrome alum, sul- 
phite of soda, sulphuric acid, water, and the multitudinous products of fixation. In the evap- 
oration, one set of crystals appeared by itself, —the one set which required the most water to 
dissolve it. This was followed by the next set, of another color, which in turn laid over the 
entire field, and then in great rapidity, by several other sets, impossible to count as separate 
layers. I cannot account for the marked regularity of direction of the crystallization, unless 
it is caused by the first set of crystals having that regularity and all the rest clinging to it and 
crystallizing about them. If you dip a string into concentrated sugar and water, rock candy 
results, the sugar crystallizing about the string. Doubtless you have wondered why rock candy 
has always a thread through it. Well, in this case, I think the first set of crystals acted as the 
threads for the rest of the solution, and caused the rest of the crystalline formation to preserve, 
in some measure, the regularity of the first layer. This is only a theory, but it is the best I can 
think of to fit the facts. 

I had an interesting lesson recently in the practical application of the microscope to pho- 
tography. An acquaintance of mine was troubled with dark spots and streaks in his negatives. 
Only one or two in every dozen plates showed these markings, but they appeared regularly, no 
matter whether he used his usual brand of plates or not. I suspected that this irregularity of 
one or two plates to the dozen must mean the plate-holder, but the most painstaking search 
and dusting failed to show any cause. Finally, on careful inspection of one of the marked 
plates under a glass, I was struck with the similarity of these marks to the formation of crystals. 
We put a drop of water on the inside of each of his plate-holders, allowed it to remain five 
minutes, sucked it up with a pipette, put it on a glass slide, and allowed it to evaporate. Out 
of twelve we found two slides which showed unmistakable crystals, although neither of us 
were expert enough to recognize the variety. 

Next came the investigation. My friend has a small sister. The small sister innocently 
confessed that, wanting to play store, and not having anything nice for small cupboards, she 
used an empty plate-holder in which to keep her groceries! Among the groceries she “sold” 
that day was soda. I considered the mystery solved, but could not make out, in my own mind, 
why traces in the plate-holder were not visible to the eye. So I questioned the small maid my- 
self. Her answer was enlightening. “Brother does not like his things played with, but I forgot. 
When I was through, I remembered, and so I dusted the little box out as nicely as I could, 
with the little soft brush which he has hanging in his room. I am sorry he didn’t like it, but 
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I am sure it didn’t hurt the box!”” Poor baby! No, it didn’t hurt the box, and we both learned 
something from it; but I am informed that a new lock ornaments the door of ‘ Brother’s” room, 
and that baby is excluded, to her great grief. 

If you have access to a microscope, and are troubled with pinholes, try looking at a pinch 
of dust gathered from the shelf or the workbench, or, better yet, the floor. If you do not 
find hypo crystals, which you can recognize by looking at a slide with hypo on it, you either 
do little work, or are remarkably clean in your dark room labors. Whenever I get a crop of 
pinholes, which is not often, I cause the proper orders to be given to the household Mercury, 
with the result that a plentiful application of soap and hot water is made to my floor and the 
pinholes always stop. Of course, they may be caused by dirt in the camera, and that is the 
first place to look, but failing that, chemicals in the air, from shelves or floor, is the most fertile 
cause, as proved, both by microscopic examination and the empirical proof of the stoppage 
of the trouble after cleanliness reigns. 

In conclusion, let me say that an expensive instrument is not necessary for seeing many 
of the things I have spoken of, and that much pleasure can be had from a five or ten dollar 
instrument, both in visual observations and in photographing, as I have previously pointed 
out in other publications. Should any of my readers feel inclined to buy such an instrument, 
I shall be most happy to lay what small knowledge and experience I possess very much at their 
service. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
EVAIRE H. CUMMINGS 


It is gratifying to us to have the opportunity of presenting to our readers this month a repre- 
sentative collection of work of members of the Portland Camera Club, one of the most flour- 
ishing organizations of its kind in this country. It will be interesting to note the results of several 
years of work by a body of amateurs under practically the same stimulus and incentives, for 
it is reasonable to suppose that most of the artists represented have heard and taken part in 
the same discussions and have profited by the same instruction. In many cases the reasons 
of success are the same — careful posing, effective lighting, and successful composition. We 
will try to point out some of the more important good features in the pictures selected for repro- 
duction this month. 

For the frontispiece we have chosen what is perhaps the strongest picture of the collection. 
The lighting and composition are equally effective. Note how the figure in the foreground 
is made the center of interest by its position in the picture, by concentrating the reflected sun- 
light just back of it and by the leading lines of the dory. The artist has carefully avoided the 
risk of dividing the picture space into three equal portions by shaping the parts so widely dif- 
ferent. A pleasing and effective variation is found in the suggestion of land on the left horizon. 
The atmospheric rendering is excellent and the scale of values well chosen. We would suggest, 
however, that the fish in the foreground might be subdued a little in tone to lessen its obtru- 
siveness and help the picture. ; 

“The Lily Pond,” by J. R. Peterson, is a unique foreground study. The interest is cen- 
tered on the single lily resting upon the water near the bottom of the print. From this-point 
the eye is carried up into the picture by a graceful curve of single lilies to the middle distance 
and the background beyond, which is thrown sufficiently out of focus to produce a separation 
of planes and the effect of distance. Here the soft gray tones of the sky claim our attention 
and we note how they have been repeated throughout the picture. The clump of marsh grass 
rising in the lower right hand corner successfully breaks an otherwise monotonous water level. 

Although in its way just as pleasing as ‘‘The Lily Pond,” “A Summer Vista,” by J. H. 
Thompson, gains distinction in an entirely different way. Instead of the slow, graceful curve, 
we have the fence, the bank of the stream, the trees, and the hills of the background all leading 
to the mass of foliage at the head of the pond. Note how cleverly thé artist has avoided the 
center of the picture, although keeping near enough to maintain the balance. The background 
retains much of its detail, while the spacing and contour of the trees break the monotony of the 
sky space. The balance of the light and shade is so admirably maintained as to deserve especial 
commendation. 
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Two excellent examples of 
home portraiture are found in the 
studies by Messrs. Skolfield and 
Peterson. The simplicity and 
naturalness of pose appeal to us, 
while the careful subordination of 
unimportant details attracts atten- 
tion to the face. In both pictures 
the lighting is soft and pleasing 
and the composition wholly suc- 
cessful. 

Another example of home 
portraiture is “The Colonel,” by 
O. P. T. Wish, which has received 
a much different treatment from 
the foregoing studies, yet produces 
quite as happy a result. Particu- 
larly commendable qualities are the 
suppression of detail and the con- 
centration of the light upon the 
face. The very simplicity of pose 
and line makes the strength of this 
portrait. We might, perhaps, wish 
that the high light on the collar 
was more subdued. 

That Mr. Wish’s talents are 
not confined to portraiture is shown 
by his successful treatment of “A 
Story from Life.” The same sim- 
plicity and.strength are here, but 
the opportunity for the play of more’ varied talents is embraced. Note the lines leading into 
the picture directly to the figure — faint, but graceful curves. The choice of a point of view is 
a particularly happy one; the figure is well placed and the balance of light and shade admirably 
managed. It is an altogether charming picture, and will repay close study. 

While the popular impression is that of all Nature’s beauties a snow scene is the most dif- 
ficult to reproduce by photographic means, we have in our collection one worth especial com- 
mendation. A. C. Both offers an example of successful treatment of a difficult subject. The 
gray lines which blend so happily are its chief feature. Notice that there is not a single pure 
white spot in the picture. The tops of the trees just appearing over the edge of the hills add a 
pleasing variety to the sky line, while the shadows made by the high drift on the left just com- 
plete the balance. Such detail of the snow in the foreground is rarely found, while the series 
of long, graceful curves, of which the picture is made, renders it an altogether charming bit of 
landscape. 

A different treatment of a snow scene is found in “‘ Lengthening Shadows,” by J. R. Peter- 
son. ‘Taken in the late afternoon when most pleasing effects can be obtained as the long shadows 
of approaching night creep over the earth, this picture forms an excellent foreground study. The 
soft tones of the whole print and the subduing of the background to secondary importance aid 
materially in making it a successful picture. 

“The Path” suggests a subject popular among amateurs and often attempted, but it is 
rarely that such a good composition is offered to us. The graceful curve of the path, sug- 
gesting more beauties beyond, leads us to the edge of the pond, and here again we notice that the 
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background is enough out of focus to 
suggest the idea of distance. Observe 
how several of the leading lines radiate 
from the turn in the path so as to carry 
the eye to that turn and invite the spec- 
tator to go beyond. This quality of 
mystery is often found in the best 
work. A fine artist exercises self-re- 
straint and frequently suggests rather 
than tells his story. He recognizes the 
great principle that minor truths must 
be sacrificed to major truths; some must 
be omitted, for all ought not to be dis- 
played. Among the other pleasing 
features of the print may be mentioned 
the repetition of graceful curves and the 
clever spacing of the trees. 

“Repairing a Break,” by S. B. 
Phillips, appeals to us all because of its 
perfect naturalness. Note the triangle 
formed by the three heads—a good 
example of pyramidal composition. 
Choosing the point-:of view so as to in- 
clude the distant hills was a happy 
thought, while the detail of the fore- 
ground speaks for the technical excellence 
of the print. 

In “A Scraggly Pine,” by J. H. 
McCorkle, we have the effect of sunlight 
and shadow peculiar to the woods, and 
although somewhat spotty in rendering, 
it is not at all obtrusive or unpleasant. 
This is probably due to its naturalness, 
which has been secured by preserving 
the excellent detail in the shadows and 
keeping the high lights down. we 

Perhaps the most successful print 
of the collection in harmony of tones is 
“The Bend of the River,” by C. W. 
Dearborn. The simple cloud effects, the stillness of the water, and the stillness of the 
landscape speak of a mid-summer afternoon on the meadows. Note the continued 
repetition of lines in the trees in the background and the variation of the sky line. 
This is a picture which one can readily get in sympathy with and appreciate fully. 

- Another composition of similar character is found in “ Solitude,” by Ernest Gerhardts. 
The range of values, gradation, and softness of tone are particularly commendable, while 
the cloud effect is in perfect harmony with the scene. 

A successful piece of work, marred only by the unfortunate choice of a background, is found 
in ‘A Cup of Tea,” by G. E. Fogg. Both composition and lighting are good; the pose is simple 
and graceful; but the insistence of detail in the background cannot be overlooked, and it takes 
the attention from the figure. A subdued background in which there is no conspicuous design 
would do much to improve this picture. 
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AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 





Lonely, a fragrant pine-tree stood, 
While the wind rushed madly by; 

Then he stopped in his flight, and whispered low, 
"Ah, why do you grieve and sigh? 

There are sunbeams dappling the forest glades, 
There's a song in the rippling mill, 

And the goldenrod gleams like a glittering crown 
On the brow of the rugged hill. 

The clovers, with little pink fists closed tight,, 
Are donning their winter hoods ; 

While maples are lighting their torches of red, 
And flaunting them through the woods! " 


"Tis true, kind wind, what you say," said the pine 
"And you marvel that I should sigh ; 

But I once had a lover —a prince in gold, 
Who came from a palace on high. 

A Sunbeam, they called him, a dazzling youth. 
Quite lavish of kisses, too; 

So I showed him the love in my heart, one morn, 
When he came through the forest to woo. 

But, alas! when summer’s glories had waned, 
And autumn’s red lips kissed 

The flowers, shining like twinkling stars, 
Through November’s silvery mist, 

He sailed o’er the rill in a jeweled boat, 
With a rosy-cheeked autumn leaf; 

And none but the wind and the sunbeam know 
The cause of the pine-tree’s grief! " 


A SCRAGGLY PINE 
J. H. McCORKLE 















EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





NOVEMBER 


‘*Now goes the golden autumn far away; 
Now nearer comes the: winter to my door; 
And thus doth nature, working evermore, 
Create new life from changes and decay.’’ 


November marks the waning of the year. Then it is that the landscape, the trees, and the water 
seem to sparkle and effervesce as if some rare change were taking place. The distant hills 
glitter, the very air seems to shine and there is such beauty in the fields and sky that it im- 
parts new energy for out-door work with the camera. The running waters kick their silver 
heels, and fairly laugh and dance with brightness in the sunshine. While the November frost 
imparts such beauty to the sky and such a wealth of color to the woodlands, that it makes an 
ideal month for picture making to those who can appreciate it. 


A PAINTER’S VIEW 


The painters are often patronizing, and some are merciless and unfair in their appreciation of 
photography. But sometimes there comes a spirit whose sympathies are bigger and broader 
than those of his fellows. And when such a man appears on the horizon, we hail his advent 
with delight. In the “Reminiscences” of Sir George Frederic Watts, the great English painter, 
by M. T. Barrington, just published by the Macmillan Co. of London, we read the following: — 

“Watts was greatly interested in the science of photography. He thought it ought to help 
artists considerably in seeing nature truly. He saw the photograph of a child in a shop window 
and bought it ‘as a lesson.’ Pointing to the beautiful arms, he said, ‘We can’t do anything 
like that.” He declared they were as good as Phidias, and better —so broad, so simple, and 
yet suggesting such beautiful structure beneath the bloom of the surface. 

“Watts was fond of music. One day he said he had just been hearing in his head com- 
binations of instruments — ‘orchestral effects.’ He went on to say he thought he ought to have 
been a musician instead of a painter. ‘He heard melodies and harmonies without conscious 
thought, whereas only one picture had ever come to him as a vision. All the rest had been built 
up from ideas worked out in his brain. Thought led the way and directed any artistic expression 
of which he was capable. The one exception had been, “Time, Death and Judgment.” 
That had come before hjs inner sight as a picture, and he had at once hastily seized his chalk 
and drawn the design from his vision. Those people, he contended, who were meant by nature 
to be painters and designers, worked mostly from the pictures revealed to their inner sight.’”’ 
What a lesson is contained in these biographical details for the photographer of to-day! 


THE DURABILITY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINT 


In view of the bewildering variety of printing papers and the required methods of manipula- 
tion existing at the present time and the high claims offered by their different advocates, the 
professional worker frequently finds himself embarrassed in making a choice. This difficulty 
is increased when he considers, as he must, the durability of the print, and he generally pins 
his faith to the paper that shows proof of the greatest permanence. A silver print that has under- 
gone no visible change in two or three years does not necessarily retain its original appearance 
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for ten years more. By silver print we do not mean one made on albumen paper — long since 
practically disused — but the collodion and gelatine papers, of which the former of these two 
varieties has by far the larger number of devotees, at least in the United States. As every one 
knows, the lasting qualities of a print made upon a first-class product depend entirely upon 
the thoroughness of the manipulation, which implies the selection of the proper ingredients for 
the several solutions. The use of the combined toning and fixing bath, however convenient and 
time-saving, cannot be tédo severely condemned, where the highest degree of permanence is 
aimed at. Even the use of separate solutions for toning and fixing does not ensure reasonable 
durability of the prints. Judging from what we know of the hasty operations among profes- 
sional workers and their occasional lack of conscientious effort in the interests of their patrons, 
we regret to state that there never was a time when so many prints, destined soon to take on 
autumnal coloring, are produced than to-day. When confronted by a customer who complains 
of faded prints, the delinquent craftsman is not slow to attribute the defect to the manufacturer, 
a manifest injustice. Nor is the permanent paper par excellence, the Platinum paper, absolutely 
reliable. To endow this beautiful printing medium with a permanence equal to that of an etching, 
the manipulator should strictly follow the directions furnished by the makers. Even the im- 
perishable carbon print is exposed to the danger of visible change, unless its production, calling 
for great manipulative skill, is entrusted to thoroughly competent hands. Of course, all sub- 
stance perisheth in time, and no one would think of comparing even a carbon or platinotype 
impression to a production in marble or bronze as regards durability. Even stone and metal 
images, as well as pictures whose base is of a mineral or vegetable character, undergo the mel- 
lowing process of time, 7.e., their pristine fresh appearance gradually yields to a subdued, warm 
tone, which, in many cases, is a decided improvement, viewed from an artistic standpoint. It 
is well known that photographs exposed to direct sunlight will fade more quickly than others 
of equal kind and quality; nor is the change, thus caused, the same in character as when prints 
remain uniformly in diffused light. Anotherdangermenacing the life of a photographic print, espe- 
cially one whose base is metallic silver, is the character or quality of the mount. The presence 
of certain chemical impurities in the latter, notably hyposulphite of soda — used in the process 
of manufacture — has long been known to be detrimental to the stability of the silver print, 
and aware of this fact, certain well-known manufacturers of mounts for photographers’ use 
successfully eliminate all traces of this deleterious substance from their products. 

Thus, given printing papers capable of yielding results of all reasonable permanency and 
every supplementary material of an equally trustworthy character, the skilful and vigilant worker 
is expected to provide mankind with the full scientific benefits of our beloved art. 


THE PHOTO ERA EUROPEAN TOUR 


lt may interest all who are fond of traveling in foreign lands to know that we shall present to 
the readers of this magazine a series of sketches of European travel, from a photographic 
standpoint, by a member of our editorial staff, beginning with thes January number. These 
will be accompanied by original photographs taken by the writer, who, favored by climatic 
and other conditions, succeeded in securing about three hundred excellent snap-shots of the 
countries through which he passed. Holland, Switzerland and the Italian Lakes are par- 
ticularly well represented in this collection. It ought to please our readers to see a series of 
photographs of our own making, which in subject and treatment differ widely from the 
numerous hackneyed prints which any one may purchase here as well as abroad. It may be 
that, in learning of the European experiences of a member of the PHoto ERA party, not a few 
of our friends will wish that they might have availed themselves of the opportunity to join our 
party, when it was being formed last spring. If what we promise in the way of description and 
illustration will, in the least, compensate any one for not having crossed the Atlantic on that 
occasion, we shall be more than pleased. 
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THE LONDON SALON 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of The Photographic Salon, conducted by the members of 
the Linked Ring, was held at the house of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors, London, 
England, from September 15 to October 21. The number of pictures submitted this year was 
larger than ever before, but 30 less than last year were hung. Of the 254 exhibits by 109 exhib- 
itors, 137 were English, while the remaining 117 were American and European. It is especially 
interesting to note that in spite of the oft-repeated statement that outsiders cannot easily gain 
admission to Salons of the Linked Ring, 71 non-members contributed 110 pictures, while 38 
of the 75 members on the official list contributed the remaining 144. 

That a steady advance has been made, which was continued in this exhibition, is beyond a 
question. In short, the thirteenth Salon, the best yet produced under the auspices of the Linked 
Ring, was saner and maturer than its predecessors. The character of the work this year 
tended less toward bizarre effects than ever before, and as a result savored less of affectation. 
It may be said with truth that reserved effects of tone, technical skill, and a conscientious regard 
for Nature commanded the appreciation of every visitor to the gallery, and that it was, all in all, 
a distinctive and praiseworthy exhibition. 

Among the prominent English pictorialists who exhibited distinctive work were A. Horsley 
Hinton, Alexander Keighley, Craig Annan, Will A. Cadby, Mrs. Cadby, Eustace Calland, Archi- 
bald Cochrane, A. H. Blake, Charles Job, Reginald Craigie, and others. ‘In Airdale,” by A. 
Horsley Hinton, and the poetical work of Alexander Keighley, set a standard in their respective 
ways that may be said to fairly represent the highest level that artistic photography has been 
able to reach. 

The French school was strong, although it was to be regretted that many of its best workers, 
such as Demachy and Puyo, were represented by but few pictures. Other European workers 
whose exhibits stood out for especial recognition were Dr. F. V. Spitzer, Heinrich Kuhn, R. 
le Begue, G. Grimpel, and R. Duehrkoop, who contributed a remarkable series of portraits which 
were among the best things in the gallery. 

The honors for the most interesting work shown this year again fell to America, and the 
names of Eduard Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz, Alvin Langdon Coburn, Joseph T. Keiley, Mrs. 
Kasebier, C. Yarnall Abbott, Clarence White, and W. P. Post were well to the fore. Nothing in 
the gallery was finer than the five portraits by Coburn. 


HIGH PRICES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


The news that exhibitors in the Photographic Salon, recently held in London, England, asked 
and received high prices for the products of their creative talent, will be hailed with delight and 
satisfaction by art workers throughout the world. It also emphasizes the statement, made 
repeatedly in these pages, that there are intelligent art patrons who prefer to be photographed 
rather than painted, even though the remuneration be the same in each instance; and that the 
professional portrait painter has no reason to complain, now that the photographer is a worthy 
competitor. The price affixed by Craig Annan to his photograph of Dr. Cleland, a carbon 
print, was moderate enough, — viz., four guineas ($21.00). A 5x7 gum-portrait by Robert 
Demachy was sold for five guineas, equally low-priced. There were other photographs in the 
same collection, however, which were sold for much more, among which was a portrait of the 
eminent financier John Pierpont Morgan, the price of which was exactly one hundred pounds 
sterling. As Mr. Morgan is known to be averse to being photographed, it is highly probable 
that the photographic world possesses no other picture of him than the one just referred to. 
Among eminent American photographers whose productions in portraiture and landscape are 
on an artistic level with some of the finest paintings executed to-day and which have been sold 
for one hundred dollars or more apiece, may be mentioned Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr., Stieglitz, 
Kaesebier, Strauss, Steichen, Garo, Pierce, and others. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 








Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


Specially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner. 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHOTO ERA. 
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W. H. ZERBE 


THE sunny days of summer and the mellow 
days of autumn have alike slipped away, and dull 
November, the month of short and cloudy days 
and long and stormy nights, is with us. No more 
jauntings through upland pasture and low-lying 
meadow; no more wanderings by twinkling brook, 
or loitering on sandy shore; no more golden hours 
in the gorgeous woods, whose leaf-strewn carpet 
of many hues rivals the product of Persian looms. 

To the amateur, the month of November is a 
month of retrospect. His camera rests from its 


labors, and the results of the summer and autumn 
work claim the attention — results that. are re- 
garded with pride or with dismay, according to 
the use he has made of his camera. 


If he has 
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FIRST PRIZE—A COUNTRY ROAD 


selected his subjects with care and made of them, 
or endeavored to make, the very best picture pos- 
sible, then he has reason to be proud of his work. 
If, however, he has used his material with a 
prodigal hand and mostly without rhyme or reason, 
then he is dismayed at the quantity of negatives 
which confront him, and the thought of making 
prints from them is so appalling that he shudders 
at the mere suggestion. 

I wish that every member of the Guild had 
been as wise in his methods as has one member 
whose work lies before me, — the charming result 
of working with a definite purpose in view. The 
pictures taken are of a country village, and the 


. Series begins with a picture of the distant village 
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H. P. DAHLEN SECOND PRIZE—A COUNTRY ROAD 


taken from the railway station, and shows a cozy 
cluster of houses nestled among the hills. The 
picture itself is very pretty, the village being sit- 
uated in an ideal spot, while if one wants an en- 
larged vision of the place a magnifying glass 
brings out the lesser details, for the lens was 
sharply focused for this very purpose. Choosing 
artistic points, our amateur took pictures along the 
road to the village, then views in the village itself. 
Then she made pictures of old homes from 
which the boys and girls, now grown to men and 
women, had gone out into the world to seek their 
fortunes in wider fields. She sought out the haunts 
of youthful days, and photographed the stream 
where in childhood these same men and women 
had angled for minnows er sailed their mimic 
boats; the old schoolhouse where they had learned 
their ‘“‘a-b, abs”; the grist mill with its dripping 
water wheel; the flume; the gnarled apple-tree 
which bore the early apples; nothing escaped 
the eye and the camera of this wise amateur. 
Then a series of these pictures were printed 
and mounted in an artistic book made of heavy, 
rough paper, in a tone somewhat deeper than that 
used for the cover of the September number of 
the PHoto Era. The cover itself was a warm 
brown in still heavier paper than the leaves. Each 
picture was designated by a quaint title taken 
from book or poem. The old plank road leading 
to the village was entitled, ‘‘The highway to 








the town.” The stream had a quotation from 
Tennyson’s “ Brook.” 


“TI chatter still o’er stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles.” 


The old schoolhouse answered well the descrip- 
tive verse from Whittier lettered beneath it. 
“ Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning ; 
Around it still the sumach grows, 
And blackberry vines are running.” 


Now this is what the amateur did with the book. 
Selecting a picture of one of the old homes referred 
to, she stuck it lightly on the leaf reserved for it, 
and under it wrote this quotation from Tom 
Hood: — 

“T remember, I remember, 
The cot where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn.” 
Then she forwarded the book to the man or 
woman whose home was represented, asking if 
he or she would not like to have a copy of the 
book, stating price, etc. ‘The book was protected 
with corrugated board, and placed in a wrapper 
addressed to the maker, and with full return 
postage on it. An outside wrapper was put on, 
and, when the book was to be returned, all the 
consignee had to do was to slip it into the wrapper 





G. HORLIN THIRD PRIZE—A COUNTRY ROAD 
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J. A. MANEY 


provided, seal it, and drop it into the mail. On 
its return, the picture of this particular home 
was taken out, another substituted, and the book 
sent on a fresh journey. The result was that 
this amateur has orders enough to keep her busy 
for all these dull November days, printing and 
making up books, for with one exception, each 
one to whom the book was sent ordered one or 
more books. 

What suggested the idea? The amateur heard 
a man, who had been long years away from his 
native town, say that he would give anything for 
pictures of those places he knew when a boy. 
If this man was so anxious to have pictures of 
the loved haunts that his infancy knew, our wise 
amateur thought there might be others; so, though 
she could not make pictures for this special man, 
she knew of a charming country village whose 
absent sons and daughters would prize pictures 
of the scenes of their youthful days. The pictures 
were made, and our amateur is reaping a bounti- 
ful reward for her days of labor. 

Opportunities are as plentiful as blackberries, 
but it is only the wise who know how to make 
the most of an opportunity. 

Don’t you remember the man who was looking 


for opportunities and passed two of them on the 
road ? 

Said one Opportunity to the other, — 

‘What a hurry he is in. 


19? 


He never noticed us! 





THIRD PRIZE—WATER CRAFT 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 

First prize: A yearly subscription to Art in 
Photography, value $10.00. 

Second prize: $5.00 in photographic books or 
magazines, published or advertised by us, to be 
chosen by the winner. 

Third prize: The choice of a yearly subscrip- 
tion to the PHoto ERA or the Practical Photogra- 
pher. 

Fourth prize: One 
tography, value $2.00. 


number of Art in Pho- 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 

October. — “Night Pictures.”” Closes Novem- 
ber 30. Any picture made at night is eligible. 

November. — “‘Street Scenes.”’ Closes Decem- 
ber 31. 

December. — ‘‘ Decorative Pictures.” Closes 
January 31. By decorative pictures in this par- 
ticular competition is meant pictures which readily 
lend themselves to decorative effect in magazine 
making, as opposed to those of only an illustrative 
nature. Headings of pages or departments, the 
decorating of whole pages and “contents” page 
designs are desired. ‘‘Cover Designs” will be 
reserved for a special competition later. Decora- 
tive pictures need not of necessity be either land- 
scapes or waterscapes, although good examples 
of their use may be found in the April PHoto 
ERA, as well as the present issue. Flower studies 
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after the style so successfully 
made by Miss Carine Cadby 
of England, are especially 
pleasing. In fact there are 
photographs in almost every 
class of work, especially if they 
happen to be of asketchy char- 
acter, which could be used. 
We hope therefore that our 
readers will take especial in- 
terest in this competition and 
look through their negatives 
for attractive material. 


AWARDS 


THE two competitions which 
we report this month proved 
to be extremely popular, and 
brought so large and so fine a 
collection of pictures that it 
has been both a pleasure and 
a task to award the prizes. 
A number of the winners en- 
tered several pictures of about 
equal merit and the choice of 
an individual print became, 
under the circumstances, far 
more difficult than determin- 
ing the prize winners them- 
selves. It is our hope, how- 
ever, to reproduce in a future 
issue several more of the prints 
entered in these competitions. 


A COUNTRY ROAD 


First prize: Wm. H. Zerbe. SES wo 
Second prize: H. P. Dahlen. ace eta 
Third prize: G. Horlin. 

Fourth prize: Albert M. Pear. 

Honorable Mention: George F. Keyes, B. F. 
Langland, W. B. Morrison, William Spanton, 
H. W. Schonewolf, C. M. Whitney, G. Wallace 
Williams, James A. Young. 


WATER CRAFT 
First prize: C. M. Whitney. 
Second prize: W. H. Porterfield. 
Third prize: John A. Maney. 
Fourth prize: R. H. Calely. 
Honorable Mention: H. F. Robinson, Chas. 
Vandervelde, Albert Moberg, C. R. Tucker. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M. M. H. — If your trays become stained they 
may be cleaned with muriatic acid solution, 1 oz. 
of acid to 20 of water. Use a brush or swab, 
and do not put the hands into the solution for the 
work. Why not try the porcelain-lined trays? 
You will find these do not stain easily and are very 
quickly cleaned. They will bear the heat, which 








FIRST PRIZE—WATER CRAFT 


a rubber tray will not, so you can set the tray on the 
stove with a little washing soda dissolved in the 
water with which it is filled. This will remove 
all stains and leave the tray as white as when 
new. The porcelain trays are specially good for 
developing papers. 


BerTHA B.— Use waterproof ink for writing 
labels on bottles. In pasting a label on a bottle, 
unless you use the gummed ones, put the strip of 
paper entirely around the bottle and lap it. This 
will prevent it from becoming loose if wet. 


JENNIE R.— To remove the oil spots from your 
photographs apply pure benzol to the place, let it 
remain a few seconds, then blot off with clean white 
blotter. Repeat the process until the grease spot 
disappears. To brighten the color of your blue- 
prints dip them in a three per cent solution of oxalic 
acid. There is no need of varnishing your nega- 
tives. Storing them carefully in envelopes will pre- 
vent their being scratched. 
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THE SEGOND AMERICAN SALON 


Reports from the various centers throughout 
the country and abroad, where work has been 
submitted to the local jurors, are that the standard 
is very high and superior to last year’s exhibit. 
This, together with the large entry list received, 
bespeaks most encouragingly of its success. The 
work submitted to these various centers is now 
en route to New York, and the first sitting of the 
jury in New York City will be November 6. 

The American Federation of Photographic 
Societies will start the circuit in New York City 
in December, under the supervision of the Metro- 
politan Camera Club, full notice of time and place 
appearing in our next issue, together with com- 
plete route of exhibit after leaving New York. 


WHEN the greatest reputations in the world of 
photography are analyzed, we find that perfection 
in all directions is but a popularfancy. Toillustrate 
this it is merely necessary to point out the difference 
between a secessionist and an old daguerreotypist. 
The best men have simply the power to select the 
qualities they love best, the technical power to 
express themselves in harmony with their own 
feelings, and to characterize their work in such a 
way that their customers make no mistake as to 
the personality of the expression. 

If there are two men who accomplish this to 
perfection, they are the members of the new firm, 
Davis & Eickemeyer, which will enter the field 
of photographic competition on the first of December 
this year. They will retain the old studio at 
564 Fifth Avenue, New York, which the name 
Davis & Sanford has made famous, and no doubt 
will add new lautels to its previous accomplish- 
ments. Charles H. Davis and Rudolf Eickemeyer 
are essentially two men who are independent of 
existing fads and schools. They are believers in 
likeness and faithful reproduction, in fulness of 
modeling and exactness of detail, and at the same 
time bring to every impression the inspiration of 
the moment. They respect the individuality of 
their sitters and are willing to sacrifice their own 
in order to record the most favorable qualities of 
each person that enters their studio. And that, 
after all, in spite of volumes of eulogy in favor of 
extreme pictorialism, is the only kind of portrait 
photography that has a right to exist. 


THE Providence Camera Club of Providence, 
R. L., is to give an ‘‘all star” exhibition of “prize 
winners” this month which promises to be interest- 
ing. Only the work of members of the club is 
eligible, and every print entered must have already 
received an award in some exhibition. As the 
organization is composed of many successful and 
artistic photographers, the exhibition should prove 
a treat not to be missed by all who can see it. 
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THaT the widespread popularity which Obifo, 
the daylight process, has enjoyed during the last 
year is well deserved, will be admitted by every 
photographer who has tried the preparation and 
knows that the claims of the Prindle Process Co. 
are actual facts. With this preparation plates 
or films may be loaded and developed by subdued 
gas or day light without the aid of a dark room or 
developing machine, a great convenience to every- 
body, especially excursionists and vacationists. 
It obviates fog, produces better color values, makes 
plates non-halation, permits of making repro- 
ductions and enlargements equal to the original 


‘in color values, and is of great service in half-tone 


work. 

Obifo is simple and effective; it does not 
lengthen the time of development or increase the 
amount of work. The preparation is furnished 
in the form of a white salt readily soluble in water, 
thus producing a solution in which the plate or 
film is immersed for five or ten seconds previous 
to development in the usual way. While this 
applies to time exposures only, the procedure 
in the case of snap-shots is even simpler; one 
dram of Obifo being added to eight ounces of 
developer. 

We have not yet had an opportunity of giving 
Obifo the exhaustive tests we hope to give it later, 
but we are convinced that with it a dark room is 
no longer an absolute necessity, and judging from 
the negatives and prints shown us by Mr. Prindle 
himself and others, all claims for the product may 
readily be realized, especially the faithful rendering 
of color values. 


RatpH J. GOLsEN of Chicago has recently put 
out a new bargain list which will be found interest- 
ing reading for any one associated with photog- 
raphy. It is a fifty-two page pamphlet, unique 
in make-up, liberally illustrated, and describing 
the latest novelties and apparatus in an able 
manner. 


CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF THE RGINE. 
Francis Miltoun. L.C. Page & Co., Boston, 
1905. $2.00 net. 

A welcome addition to the Cathedral series, 
published by L. C. Page & Co., is the above- 
named volume, uniform with the others, in an 
artistic binding, and containing eighty illustrations 
from original drawings by Blanche McManus. 
The author writes in his usual pleasing style, with 
characteristic thoroughness and interest. The 
valley of the Rhine offers many architectural 
treasures to the student and traveler, and the 
salient points of these are noted in the author’s 
description. [Illustrations from carefully selected 


photographs might improve the volume, but aside 
from this the book is eminently successful. 
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A CARNIVAL OF LENSES 

In a recent conversation with the advertising 
manager of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
the question was asked why more of the Bausch 
& Lomb lenses were not mentioned in their 
announcements, and the reply elicited a very 
interesting phase of the development of that great 
industry which has grown up in Rochester during 
the past half century. 

‘“We have so many lenses,” we were told, “‘that 
it seems almost impossible to bring out the various 
virtues of all with sufficient clearness in our business 
announcements, and we have to be content with 
a description of a few, asking our friends to send 
for our catalogs in order that they may obtain for 
themselves a. more complete description of the 
others. Being the first manufacturers of photo- 
graphic lenses in America, the Bausch & Lomb 
Company have steadily acquired the most improved 
formule for lens construction, and in addition to 
the lenses of their own design, had placed in their 
hands the manufacture of the great series of lenses 
designed by the Carl Zeiss Optical Company in 
Europe, so that to-day their series includes lenses 
for every conceivable purpose, and of every type 
which practice has shown to be practical. 

“In addition to the regular series with which the 
public is a familiar and constant user, their product 
includes such extraordinary objectives as the 
Bausch & Lomb Portrait f. 2.2 objective, the fastest 
long-focus photographic lens in the world, the 
large lenses having a diameter of as much as 63 
inches, capable of making full-sized heads by 
ordinary gaslight with only a few seconds’ exposure. 
Thousands upon thousands of rapid-projection 
lenses for stereopticons, biographs, kinetoscopes, 
etc., are produced, as well as those other still more 
highly specialized lenses required in the making 
of moving-picture negatives, lenses for photo- 
graphic time recorders; automatic photographic 
portrait machine, photographing projectiles and 
other rapidly moving objects by electric spark. 
Objectives for various scientific instruments are 
among the products requiring the highest skill and 
accuracy, although but little known to the public. 
It ought to be some satisfaction for a photographer, 
whether he is making pictures as a pastime or for 
profit, to know that the lenses he uses are produced 
in an institution of this kind and are examined 
and passed upon by those whose experience covers 
such a wide range in photographic optics. 

“Tt is really wonderful how the testing and build- 
ing of these lenses becomes a part of the man’s 
nature. A trained optician, after these lenses have 


passed through his hands for years, is able to 
fairly feel the qualities of a lens and to adjust it 
and bring it up to its highest working efficiency 
with the same sort of intuition that a fine musician 
will tune the strings of his violin to the perfect 
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accord which he requires for his finest efforts. Of 
course it is necessary for him to have at hand those 
scientific aids in the way of apparatus and methods 


without which his skill would be ineffective. But 
these have long since become a matter of course 
in the Bausch & Lomb system of lens production. 

“Tf the users of lenses could take a little journey 
through the great factory and see with their own 
eyes the methods employed and the results accom- 
plished, there would be no need for the advertising 
manager.” 

THE Rep Fox. Charles G. D. Roberts. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, 1905. $2.00. 

Under this title L. C. Page & Co. offer us a 
rare treat. In pleasing and fluent style the author 
tells us of the red fox of the Canadian woods. It is 
not a recital of zoological facts but the story of a 
real fox, typical of his race, what happened to him, 
and whathedid. While this book will be welcomed 
by mothers anxious to interest their children in 
studies of this character, it will be found of intense 
interest to the mature reader as well. The work 
is presented in a most artistic cover; with many 
full-page illustrations, reproductions of drawings 
by Charles Livingston Bull, and represents the 
choicest attainments of the bookmakers’ art of 
to-day. 


THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
de W. Addison. 
1905. $2.00. 

Those who recall Mrs. Addison’s Classic 
Myths in Art, offered to the literary world last 
year by L. C. Page & Co., will welcome this new 
production of such an able critic. The subject 
is handled in the simple order of historical pro- 
gression followed by the National Gallery, and 
we are pleased to note that many of the minor and 
less-known pictures are not ignored. In most 
cases the criticisms are short, but pertinent, and 
the author’s quotations are apt and pleasing, as 
usual. The illustrations, forty-eight in number, 
are fair duogravures taken from photographs of 
the paintings. We find the choice particularly 
happy from its variety and successful demonstration 
of points at issue. The book is presented in the 
publisher’s most artistic style, and we recommend 
it, not only for its tasteful appearance, but also 
for the contents which will richly repay close study. 


Julia 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 


GrorcE A. Avers of Buffalo, N. Y., one of the 
best-known and most highly esteemed photogra- 
phers in the United States, died suddenly at the 
Cadillac Hotel in New York City a short time 
since. Mr. Ayers was well known and esteemed 
by his many friends in Buffalo and elsewhere, 
and will be greatly missed by every photographer 
who ever came in contact with him. 
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THE Boston & Northern and Old Colony 
Street Railways’ are to be congratulated upon the 
success of their plan for making the people of 
Massachusetts acquainted with the beauty spots 
along their lines. Although the photographic 
competition for amateurs proved popular and 
yielded many prints of good quality, the number 
of entries was not as large as had been hoped. 
We understand that a similar contest will be con- 
ducted next year, and as the prizes offered are 
sure to be liberal, we suggest that our readers 
keep this matter in mind and watch the columns 
of the PHoto ERA for an announcement of the 
forthcoming competition. 

The judges, Thomas Harrison Cummings, 
editor of PHoto Era, George R. King, and F. E. 
Bowman awarded the prizes as follows: — 

First prize: E. M. Astle, $50.00 in cash. 

Second prize: W. A. Cary, Lovell Diamond 
Bicycle. 

Third prize: J. C. Crocker, Leather-cushioned 
Armchair. 

Fourth prize: S. A. Boylen, Eastman Folding 
Pocket Kodak. 

Fifth prize: J. H. Hunter, Pim Racket, Case 
and 12 Tennis Balls. 


EVERY progressive photo-engraver will hail the 
new Bench Liner, just introduced to the trade 
by John Royle & Sons, as a welcome invention. 
This little machine provides an inexpensive yet 
effective means of lining up half-tones and making 
graved border lines by hand. The device is 
simple, easy of operation, and can be quickly 
and accurately adjusted so that the spacing of 
the lines will be gauged with mathematical pre- 
cision. In fact, it possesses every attribute neces- 
sary to commend it to the most fastidious en- 
graver. For further information we refer our 
readers to the advertisement on another page, 
and recommend sending for an illustrated circular. 


NICOLA PERCHEID, the convincing originality 
and power of whose creative genius have given 
him a standing as a photographer high up in the 
front rank, has transferred his atelier from 
Leipsic to Berlin. At No. 6a Bellevue Strasse, 
in the capital of the German empire, we shall 
hereafter find this artist engaged in the production 
of portrait photographs of the character which 
made him so famous while in Leipsic, and speci- 
mens of which have been reproduced in the 
pages of the PHoto Era. Mr. Percheid will 
devote himself also, as has been his wont, to 
Pinatypie, color photography according to the 
highest standard of the process, using a method 
developed and perfected by himself and of which 
he is an acknowledged master. As Mr. Percheid 


has not his equal as an artist photographer in 
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Berlin, where more attention is given to technical 
excellence of the old school than to a decided 
art quality, the path to his continued success and 
prosperity is straight and clear, and we herewith 
tender him our sincere good wishes. 


Mr. W. C. SoutH, the inventor of the Solgram 
process of color photography, delivered a lecture 
before the New York Camera Club a short time 
ago to demonstrate the working of the Solgram 
process. After explaining the theory of primary 
colors and color photography, he led up by easy 
steps to the introduction of the Solgram process, 
by which it is possible to produce color photo- 
graphs of wonderful quality from negatives taken 
with red, violet, and green screens. The results 
shown were fine examples of the process, which 
is so simple that it makes one long to reproduce 
some favorite subject in such a masterly manner. 

If any club would like a demonstration of this. 
process, Mr. South will be happy to arrange an 
evening with them, if they will communicate with 
Messrs. G. Gennert of New York and Chicago, 
the trade agents who are in a position to supply 
all necessary particulars. 


Tue fiftieth exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society was held in London, England, 
from September 21 to October 28, and was probably 
the most thoroughly representative collection of 
photographs ever shown in England. It was 
catholic as well as judicious, favoring no par- 
ticular school. or person and discouraging none. 
The abolition of the competitive element has to 
a certain extent altered the character of the ex- 
hibits, inasmuch as the selection has been con- 
ducted on lines that have made the standard of 
work much higher in average quality. At the 
same time we are inclined to think that the abso- 
lute withdrawal of the R. P. S. medal is unfortu- 
nate, as the degree has a distinct value to its 
possessors, and a place of its own in the photo- 
graphic world that nothing else can fill. Although 
the entries were five hundred greater in number 
this year than last, twenty-five hundred in all, 
the number of accepted entries was less than in 
any previous exhibition, and more scope for ef- 
fective arrangement was possible in hanging. 
The Pictorial Section was as ever of most interest, 
and showed a distinct advance in quality over 
previous years, while the Technical Section gave 
proof of the valuable work being done by pho- 
tography in natural history, medicine, astronomy, 
architecture, and many other branches of science. 


THE tenth annual convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of Pennsylvania will be held 
at Washington, D. C., May 1, 2, 3, 1906. Full 
particulars will be given in our next issue. 
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